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Then solemnly would the priest address the gather-
ing, cYe musicians and dancers, Ye choristers and
officiating attendants, all perform your duty.3 Then
would follow the Hymn of Peace, the cardinal point
in China's culture, like, indeed, India's own.
After the Hymn of Peace, amid the roll of drums,,
the wail of wind instruments, the resonance of bills-
and sonorous tones, the emperor ascended the topmost
terrace, where the Spirit of God of the Universe
gazed down on him. He finished the ceremony by
kneeling eighty-one times. A painstaking adoration!3"
Likewise the emperor's relations with his vassals
and government officials, and those of the heads of the
vassal states with their subjects as well as of the people
among themselves were regulated by the most rigid
ceremonial. The dress to be worn, the speeches to be
made, and the postures to be assumed on all possible
occasions, whether at court or in private life, were
subject to regulations. The duke of Ghou, or who-
ever may have been the creator of this system, showed
deep wisdom in his speculations, if he based that im-
mutability of government which in the sequel became
a Chinese characteristic, on the physical and moral
immutability of individuals by depriving them of all
spontaneous action in public and private life. Ori-
ginally and nominally the emperor's power as the
ruler over his vassals, who again ruled in his name,
was unquestionable; and the first few generations
of the dynasty saw no decline of the original strength
of central power. A certain loyalty based on the
traditional ancestral worship counteracted the desire
to revolt. The rightful heir to the throne was respon-
sible to his ancestors as his subjects were to theirs.
"We have to do as our ancestors did", the people
argued; "and since they obeyed the ancestors of our
present sovereign, we have to be loyal to him." In-
terference to this time-honoured belief would have
amounted to a rupture, as it were, in ttte nation's